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lines of "The Unquiet Grave" (78), all of which happen to be
excellent. Each says much the same thing as Child's A text:

The wind doth blow today, my love,
And a few small drops of rain . . .

and each says it in a slightly different and equally felicitous
way.1 Communal recreation may sometimes improve a ballad,
at least in certain respects, and notably in the dramatic handling
of the story. The changes it produces are usually greater
compression, the disappearance of links in the narrative, and
a higher ratio of dialogue to explanation. Gerould has described
the different versions of "Sir Lionel" (18), a ballad which
was probably derived from a rather diffuse literary romance
of the later Middle Ages. In the chronological sequence of
English, Scottish, and American versions, the story has
gradually become simplified, until in an American version
only one dramatic episode remains. Gerould comments: "Sir
Lionel has become a better ballad, rather than a worse one,
since the middle of the seventeenth century when the scribe
of the Percy Manuscript copied it down."2 "Lamkin" is in
my opinion more dramatic in a modern Labrador version3 than
it is in Child's nineteenth-century Scottish version (93 A).
This ballad tells the story of the bloody mason who takes his
revenge on Lord Wearie by murdering his wife and child.
In the Scottish version, there are two stanzas to explain that
the nurse was Lamkin's accomplice:

But the nourice was a fause limmer

as eer hung on a tree;
She laid a plot wi Lamkin,

whan her lord was oer the sea.

She laid a plot wi Lamkin,

when the servants were awa,
Loot him in at a little shot-window

and brought him to the ha.

In the Labrador version, however, this passage is left out,